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For “The Friend.” 
Samuel Smith’s Testimony. 


This valuable Friend was born in Bucks 
Co., Pa., in 1737, but lived during most of bis 
life in the city of Philadelphia, whither he 
removed in 1763. . 

His friends say of him: “He was one of 
those who, early felt drawn to bear a testi- 
mony against the free use of ardent spirits, 
and the sale of that article being connected 
with the business in which he was engaged, 
it became burthensome; and dwelling near 
the preserving principle in his own mind, 
which redeems from a selfish spirit, and in- 
spires not only with love to God, but love to 
our neighbor, he was strengthened to relin- 
quish the prospect of present gain for the more 
enduring riches of a quiet and approving con- 
science,” 

As a minister of the Gospel he travelled in 
various parts of America, and twice paid re- 
ligious visits to England. Ln bis various jour- 
neys on Truth’s account, “he was careful to 
keep so near his Guide as to be preserved from 
exceeding the limits of bis concern, or con- 
tinuing longer from home than the clear mani- 
festations of duty required; being tenderly 
solicitous that the ministry should in no re- 
spect be burthensome.” 

When near the end of life he drew up the 
following testimony :— 


SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1880. 


within, that when I have attended to its secret 
intimations even in regard to temporal pur- 
suits, I bave never been suffered to go very 
deep into perplexing entanglements; thus 
safety and happiness will be the blessed effect 
both as it regards this life, and that no doubt 
which is to come. 

If I have been favored to pass through 
seventy years of life with less difficulty and 
embarrassment than many others, I attribute 
it to that degree of attention I have paid to 
this inward monitor, which [ have most surely 
believed to be man’s surest guide through the 
wilderness of this world. And the greatest 
perplexities I bave ever been in, have been by 
neglecting or disregarding it. Thus I feel 
desirous that the minds of all men might be 
turned with due attention to this heavenly 
Guide, especially in early life. But if tney 
will not regard it, neither would they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead. 

A disregard, in the first place, to that 
heavenly counsel of the blessed Master to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his right. 
eousness, with the promise that all things 
should be added, lays the foundation for mul- 
tiplied difficulties, for when there is a begin- 
ning wrong, the path as it is puraue!, may be 
expected to be s!rewed with perplexities. 

Oh that mankind would also regard the 
prophet’s advice, not to seek great things for 
ourselves, then a little with the divine bless- 
ing upen it, would teach contentment, and 
this would lead to happiness, and thus heaven 
would be begun here, asure pledge if steadily 
pursued to obtain it hereafter. 

Having looked over the foregoing, now in 
the 78th year of my age, I can afresh sub- 
scribe to the truth of it, and have a comfort- 
ing hope, I trust, that | shall be favored to 
lay down my head in peace with the Supreme 
Judge and all men. SAMUEL SMITa. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 10th, 1814.” 


As the close drew near, he gave directions 
concerning his funeral, requesting that no 


“TI think it right now in the 77th year of| public invitation shoald be given in any meet- 


my age, to subscribe my firm belief in that 
sacred truth, that God wills that all men 
should be saved with an everlasting salvation, 
through faith in Christ Jesus, and by obedi- 
ence to the dictates of his pure Holy Spirit. 
This I can say was manifested and operative 
on my mind in very early life, leading to the 
love of God, doing good and shunning evil, 
and as it was attended to and obeyed, it 
brought peace and happiness, which is Heaven. 
But when disobeyed it brought reproof, cor- 
rection and trouble, that which is directly 
Oppo-ite to happiness; and this I have found 
to be the case during the whole course of my 
life; thus the two seeds, or spirits, are striv- 
ing in man for government, and to whichever 
he most yields, the fruit is either peace and 
happiness or guilt and trouble; and I think 
I have had this further evidence of the benefit 
of regarding this Divine monitor or principle 


ing, and that his connexions at a distance 
should not be sent for; observing that he had 
long been grieved with the great parade of 
funerals, and with the entertainments of some 
in the country at the houses of the deceased, 
a ter the interment. 

The evening before his death, he suffered 
much pain, and being asked whether he could 
say, “ My heart is fixed,” he replied: “I have 
not much else to say than that I feel as if all 
my nearest friends had forsaken me—that is, 
there is none of them can come where I now 
am—and all I can do is to desire patiently to 
endure my portion of suffering until it shall 
please the Master to release me. I have not 
ability now to look into my heart and my ac- 
counts there, but I feel a confidence that 
mercy and peace will attend me.” 

He died on the 1st of Ninth month, 1817,' 
in the 81st year of his age. 


wo. 50. 


A Ride on an Avalanche. 

So great are the dangers and difficulties 
that beset the Alpine climbers that four guides 
accompanied a party of two who left Sion to 
ascend the Haut de Cry, on Feb. 28th, 1864, 
with Benner, the trusted guide of Prof. Tyn- 
dall, perhaps the most prudent and skilled of 
Alpine guides, in charge. Starting at3 a. M., 
from Ardon, by 7 A. M., the party reached a 
height of seven thousand feet, but such ob- 
stacles did the snow present that in the next 
three hours they gained only one thousand 
feet. The snow was dangerous, for at what 
step might they not start an avalanche! 
While crossing a couloir, two of the men sunk 
to the waist in the snow. Avoiding the soft 
places, Benner crossed above them, the snow 
holding him up; I, following, sank and bad 
to cross through the furrows made by those 
who sank first. 

Boissonet then advanced ; he had made but 
a few steps when we heard a deep, cutting 
sound. The snow-field split in two about four- 
teen or fifteen feet above us. The cleft was 
at first quite narrow, not more than an inch 
broad. Anawrfalsilence ensued; it lasted but 
a few seconds, and then it was broken by Ben- 
ner’s voice, “ Wir sind alle verloren,” we are 
all lost. His words were slow and solemn, 
and those who knew him felt what they really 
meant when spoken by such a manas Benner. 
They were his last words. I drove my alpen- 
stock into the snow. and brought the weight 
of my body to bear on it; it wentin to within 
three inches of the top. I then waited. It 
was an awful moment of suspense. I turned 
my head towards Benner to see whether he 
had done the same thing. To my astonish- 
ment, I saw him turn round, face the valley, 
and stretch out both arms. The ground on 
which we stood began to move slowly, and I 
felt the utter uselessness of any alpenstock. 
The speed of the avalanche increased rapidly, 
and before long I was covered up with snow 
and in utter darkness. I was suffocating, 
when with a jerk, I suddenly came to the sur- 
face again. ‘The rope had caught most pro- 
bably on a rock, and this was evidently the 
moment when it broke. I was on a wave of 
the avalanche, and saw it before me as I was 
carried down. 

It was the most awful sight I ever wit- 
nessed. The head of the avalanche was al- 
ready at the spot where we had made our last 
halt. The head alone was preceded by a thick 
cloud of snow-dust; the rest of the avalanche 
was clear. Around me I heard the horrid 
hissing of the snow, and far before me the 
thunder of the foremost part of the avalanche. 
To prevent myself sinking again, I made ase 
of my arms much in the same way as when 
swimming in a standing position. At last I 
noticed that I was moving slower ; then I saw 
the pieces of snow in front of me stop at some 
yard’s distance ; then the snow straight before 
me stopped, and [ heard on a large scale the 
same creaking sound that is produced when 
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a heavy cart passes over hard-frozen snow in Ibe the extreme of madness and misery—the 
winter. 1 felt that I also had stopped, and |utter degradation and ruin of man’s soul.— 
instanily threw up both arms to protect my |Joseph Barker. 
head in case I should again be covered up. 
I had stopped, but the snow behind me was 


oe 


Selected. 


«Bat is it possible that a man can be found 
at this advanced age of refinement that dares 
to write or speak a word against pride and its 
consequences? The large majority of that 
class of men died and were handsomely buried 


still in motion; its pressure on my body was 


so strong that I thought that I should be 
crushed to death. This tremendous pressure 
lasted but a short time, and ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun. i was then covered up by 
snow coming from behind me. My first im- 


pulse was to try and uncover my head, bit 


this I could not do; the avalanche had frozen 
by pressure the moment it stopped, and I was 
frozen in. Whilst trying vainly to move my 
arms, I suddenly became aware that the hands 
as far ds the wrist had the faculty of motion. 
The conclusion was easy, they must be above 
the snow. I set to work as well as I could; 
it was time, for I could not hold out much 
longer. 
light. 
The crust above my head was getting thin- 
ner, and it let a little air pass, but I could not 
reach it any more with my hands; the idea 
struck me | might pierce it with my breath. 
After several efforts I succeeded in doing so, 
and felt suddenly a rush of air toward my 
mouth ; I saw the sky aguin through a little 
hole. A dead silence reigned around me; I 
was surprised to be still alive, and so per- 
suaded at the first moment that none of my 
fellow-sufferers had survived, that I did not 
even think of shouting forthem. I then made 
vain efforts to extricate my arms, but found 
it impossible ; the most I could do was to join 
the ends of my fingers, but they could not 
reach the snow any longer. After a few 
minutes I heard a man shouting: what a re- 
lief it was to know that I was not frozen in 
and they could come to my assistance! Sud- 
denly there was an exclamation of surprise. 
Rebot had seen my hands, be cleared my head 
in an instant. Soon-the three guides who 
survived cut the snow with the axe down to 
my feet, and I was taken out. A fatal ride 
it was. Boisonnet, my companion, and Ben- 
ner, the faithful guide, were dead—buried and 
suffocated in the snow. The bodies were re- 


covered in three days afterwards.— Hours of 


Exercise Among the Alps. 


Testimony of a Converted Skeptic.—Men who 
have strayed into skepticism are continually 
coming back to the Bible, and accepting it 


again as their teacher, their guide, and their|gance, these three ; but the greatest of these than pride. 


comforter. 


London Epistle, Wal. some time ago. Now, the pulpits have nearly 

Dearly beloved young Friends—In much | }) shut down on that style of preaching. The 
affection and tenderness we exhort you, above | fact is we have passed that age, and are living 
all things, to give diligent heed and attention in better times. Our fathers and mothers 
to the voice of the Spirit of Christ speaking] wore far behind the times. They were good 
in the secret of your own consciences, reprov- enough in their way ; but, dear me, they would 
ing for evil, and speaking peace when you do| not do now. They wore plain clothes, wor- 
well, For this, as it is closely and reverently shipped in plain churches, and sung old fash. 
regarded, will not only season your minds |ioned hymns. They talked and acted like 
with a holy fear and dread of offending the|.ome old pilgrims that were looking for a 
Great Majesty of heaven and the whole earth, |petter country ; and when they left the world 


At last I saw a faint glimmer of 


and thereby be a means of preserving you 
from the vices and vanities, and allurements 
of the world; but will also influence you to 
seek after, and pray earnestly for, that wis- 
dom which is from above. Happy are the 
youth who thus give up their names to serve 
the living God with fall purpose of heart! How 
inexpressible are the blessings which those 
who are thus early devoted to serve the Lord, 
bring upon themselves! And how do they 
cause the hearts of their parents and friends 
to overflow with joy and thanksgiving to the 
Author of all our mercies; and the church of 
God to magnify his name, for the continuance 
\of his goodness to his people, from one gene- 
ration to another! Whilst the ungodly and 
disobedient, and such as, contrary to the ten- 
der entreaties and admonitions of their parents, 
the counsel of their friends, and the dictates 
of the Spirit of Truth in their own hearts, 
give up the reins to their unraly passions, and 


excess, too often wound their parents with 
grief and affliction, become themselves a re- 
proach to their Christian profession, and ren. 
der their own lives short and miserable, at- 
tended with such reflections as these: “ How 
have I hated instruction, and my heart de- 
spised reproof, and have not obeyed the voice 
of my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them 
that instructed me!” Prov. v. 12, 13. 

Oh ! that all such may return unto the Lord, 
whilst the day of his gracious visitation is 
extended anto them, who delighteth not in 
the death of a sinner, but willeth the salva- 
tion of all. 





ee 


Pride. 


} And now abideth pride, fashion, extrava- 


indulge themselves in rioting, wantonness, and | 


they stuck to it, to the very last, that they 
were going toa city where there is no night.” 
It is my deliberate opinion that the vast ma- 
jority of them went just where they said they 
were going. 

Bat they are nearly all out of the way now, 
and the people have a mind to try a different 
route. ‘*We can be Christians now and do 
as we like. Yesindeed. We can have fine 
churches, cushioned seats, costly carpets, a 
fashionable preacher, anu have all our fiddling 
and singing done to order. Why in some of 
our modern charches the majority of the choir 
are not even members of the church ; and they 
do sing so sweetly ; perfectly delightful. The 
music rolls over the heads of the congregation 
like the sound of many waters. Not a word 
jean be heard; but the sound is glorious. 
Sometimes one sings all alone for a little while, 
then two, and pretty soon the whole choir will 
chime jn until the whole house is filled with 
most transporting soand. Now, if this is not 
singing with the spirit, and with the under- 
standing also, then what is it ? that’s the ques- 
tion. I know it is a little risky to speak out 
against pride at this day, because the church 
is full of it. It is of no use to deny it. And 
hundreds who occupy the pulpit, whose duty 
it is to point out these evils plainly, are like 
dumb dogs; they don’teven bark atit. They 
ijust let it go; and go it does, And in propor- 
tion as pride gains in acharch, spiritual power 
idies out. They will not; cannot, dwell to- 
igether, for they are eternal opposites. It is 
asin and a shame for men and women pro- 
fessing Christianity to spend money the way 
they do to gratify a proud heart. There are 
many evils in the land and in the church, but 
I doubt if any one evil is doing more harm 
It bas stolen into the church by 





I am myself an instance of this. |is pride—simply because it is the root of the degrees, and now rules with a rod of iron. 


Carried away, a8 by a tempest, from my early |whole matter. Destroy the root, and the tree Churches that were once noted for plainness, 


faith, I wandered for years in the dreary re- 
gions of doubt and unbelief. I looked for 


will die. 
It is hardly worth while to waste ammuni- 


jand whose law still stands against pride and 


fashion, are practically powerless on the sub- 


light and beheld darkness. I sought rest and |tion in shooting at fashion and extravagance ject. 


found disquietude. 


And the farther I went|as long as the root is alive. 


Most persons say 


The religion of Christ is pure, peaceable, 


the worse I fared, and the longer I remained |it does not matter how people dress, pride is' gentle, easy to be entreated, and full of mercy. 
in those dismal shades the more wretched I|in the heart. Very true, but straws show |All Christians are baptized with one Spirit, 
became. I found myself at length face to face|which way the wind blows. Plain exterior|into one body. They mind not high things, 
with utter darkness and eternal death. God,|may cover up a proud heart; but depend upon but condescend to men of low estate. Their 
in his mercy, rescued me from that awful state, jit, a fashionable exterior seldom, if ever,| highest ambition is to honor God, with all 
and brought me back to Christ. And here I|covers up a plain heart. Some rules work | They are not puffed up, 


4 h i they have and are. 
am, happy in the light of his truth and in the|two ways, but some will not. A lady once|not conformed to this world, but transformed 
assurance of his love. 


I praise the Bible, and|asked a minister whether a person might not|by the renewing of their minds. There is no 
love Christ and Christianity more than ever, |be fond of dress and ornaments without being! such thing in heaven or earth as a proud Chris- 
and I am more happy in the work of a minis-|proud? He replied, “ When you see the fox’s|tian ; there never was, nor never can be. Pride 
ter than ever I was in my life. And my |tail peeping out of the hole you may be sure |is of the devil—it originated with him; and 
ability to maintain the claims of Christ and|the fox is within.” Jewelry, and costly and |he is managing it most successfully in destroy- 
Christianity and the Bible to the love and|fashionable clothing, may all be innocent\ing souls. But who is to blame for this state 


reverence and gratitude of mankind is greater |things in their places, but when hung upona 
than ever. And my hatred and horror of in-|human form they give most conclusive evi- 
fidelity are greater than ever. I know it to|dence of a proud heart. 


of things in the church? First, and mostly, 
the pulpit is to blame. Men who profess to 
be called of God to lead people to heaven, 
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have ceased to rebuke this soul-destroying, |above the Falls toward Goat Island. When| 
heaven-provoking spirit. But why? First,jhe told me this he reproached himself very 
for a living, then for a popularity. much for not having seut out for me, about 
Churches that were once powerful for good/eight miles distant, but he said that, though 
are now well-nigh lost in forms and fashions.|he had several times intended doing so, he|perienced the advantage of joining with wis- 
We may shat our eyes, and cry old fogy,|bad each time concluded not to do it, lest,|dom’s call, he was earnest in inviting others 
and all that, but the fact is before us—pride,|before we could reach the wonderful scene, |to join with it. And if we come thus to obey 
fashion and extravagance are eating the very|the waters would have returned to their old|the cal! of wisdom, we shall dwell in a quiet 
life out of many of the heretofore best con-|courses. Of course everybody was speaking | habitation, in a covert from the storm in times 
gregations in the land. The world is running|of the wonderful event when I was out there |of trial, when afflictions roll upon us, for these 
crazy. The rich lead the way, because they|next day, and I have heard others who wit-|we must expect on this side the grave.” 
can; while the poor strain every nerve to|nessed it speak of it since that time.’ So far —_——— 
keep in sight.—Bishop J. Weaver. can I testify to the evidence of the fact at the How the Pyramids Were Built. 
time of the occurrence. | From the far distance you see the giant 
—_Ni .| TT. C. Street’s theory was this: That the|forms of the pyramids, as if they were regu- 
A Story of the Cataract.—Niagara Fall Dry for a Day. winds had been Sowing down Lake Erie,|larly chrystalized mountains, which the ever- 
The following letter has been published in| which is only about 30 feet deep, and rushing |creating nature bas called forth from the 
the Chicago Tribune. ‘To it are appended|a great deal of water from it over the Falls,| rock, to lift themselves up towards the vault 
certificates of several persons of respectable|and suddenly changed and blew this little|of Heaven. And yet, they are but tombs, 
standing in the community, attesting the cor-| water (comparatively speaking) up to the|built by the hands of men, which have been 


rectness of the statement as to the lowness of| western portion of the lake; and that, at this | the admiration and astonishment alike of the 
the — in the Niagara River at the time|juncture, the ice on Lake Erie, which had|ancient and modern world. . Perfectly ad- 
mentioned. 


‘ been broken up by these high winds, got|justed to the cardinal points of the horizon, 
“ Hamilton, Ontario, June 9.—In the month |jammed in the river between Butfalo and the|they differ in breadth and height, as is shown 
of March last I delivered in the City of Hamil-|Canada side, and formed a dam which kept|by measurements of the three oldest, as fol- 
thn, O .tario, a lecture entitled ‘ Upper Canada| back the waters of Lake Erie a whole day.” j|lows: 1. The Pyramid of Khufa, height, 450.75 
as it Was Fifty Years Ago, and Ontario as It| T. B. Fuller. ft., breadth, 746 ft. 2. Pyramid of Khafra, 
Now Is;’ and, in the course of my lecture, I height, 447.5 ft., breadth, 690.75 ft. 3. Pyra- 
spoke of the great difficulty of constructing} In a meeting held at Carlow, Lreland, in| mid of Menkara, height, 203 ft., breadth, 352.78 
the International B:idge between Baffalo and|the year 1762, “Samuel Fothergill was largely | ft. The constraction of these enormous masses 
the Canada side opposite to that city, on ac-jengaged in testimony,” as wrote one then | had long been an insoluble mystery, but later 
count of the great current of water ranning| present, “setting forth the doctrines of Chris- | generations have succeeded in solving the pro- 
at times down the Niagara river, where thejtianity, and the foundation of it, at much|blem. According to their ancient usages and 
waters are drivep by strong westerly winds/length, for the information of those differing|customs, the Egyptians, while they still so- 
down Lake Erie, whereas the quantity of|io name from us (for true religion is the same |journed in health and spirits, were ever mindfal 
water running down the river is very much|in all) saying, that as we were a people who) to turn their looks to the region where the de- 
diminished when the winds drive up Lake|almost everywhere had been spoken against, | parting Ra took leave of life, where the door 
Erie. I then remarked : sometimes throagh ignorance, and sometimes, | of the grave opened, where the body, well con- 

‘This fact caused an event 32 years ago|he was afraid, through malevolence, he was cealed, at length found rest, to rise again to a 


new existence, after an appointed time of long, 
long years; while the soul, though bound to 
the body, was at liberty to leave the grave 
and return to it during the daytime, in any 
form it chose. In such a belief, it was.the 
custom betimes to dig the grave in the form 


: : u of adeep shaft in the rock, and above this 
Parliament. Happening to go out to his|assisting us to renounce the devil and all his/eternal dwelling to raise a superstructure of 


place the next day, he told me that his miller| works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked | sacrificial chambers, sometimes only a hall, 
(for he had a grist on the rapids above the/ world; but our humbly depending upon that|sometimes several apartments, and to adorn 
falls) knocked at his bedroom door about 5/sufficiency which is of God. * * * He said|them richly with colored writings and painted 
o’clock in the morning of that day, and told;he was sensible that many were prevented sculptures, as was becoming to a house of 
him to get up, as there was no water in the|from coming to partake of the inestimable) pleasure and joy. The king began his work 
mill-race and no water in the great river out-| blessing of peace and serenity of soul, by that from his accession. As soon as he mounted 
side of the race. He said that be was startled! monster, shame, so that they cannot bear ridi-|the throne, the sovereign gave orders to a 
at the intelligence, and hurried out as soon as/cule trom their acquaintance, which must be| nobleman, the master of all the buildings of 
he could dress himself, and then saw the river,| their lot if they are bent to live a Christian | his land, to plan the work and cut the stone. 
on the edge of which he had been born 34 life. But the cross being as foolishness, and|The kernel of the future edifice was raised on 
years before, dry. After a hurried breakfast/a stone of stumbling, men remain in darkness |the limestone soil of the desert, in the form 
he and his youngest daughter, (then unmar-|and ignorance, and answer not the end of their of a small pyramid built in steps, of which 
ried), went down about three-quarters of a'creation, and are prevented from coming to|the well constructed and finished interior 
mile to the precipice itself, over which there|the knowledge of Him who has called us to|formed the king’s eternal dwelling, with his 
was 80 lit:le water running, that, having pro-| glory and to virtue. stone sarcophagus lying on the rocky flor. 
vided himself with a strong pole, they started; This, he acknowledged, had been the case|Let us suppose that this first building was 
from the Table Rock and walked near the| with bimselfin the early part of his life, when finished while the Pharaoh still lived in the 
edge of the precipice, about one-third of the) he lived in as loose and forgetful a manner as|bright sunlight. A second covering was 
way toward Goat Island, on the American! perhaps any present, though often convicted added, stone by stone, on the outside of the 
shore, and, having stuck this pole in a crevice|in the secret of his soul for his folly. But kernel; a third to this second, and to this 
of the rock, and Miss S'reet having tied ber|shame would not allow him to submit to be even a fourth; and the mass of the giant 
pocket handkerchief firmly on the top of the} accounted a fool, for be had extended pretty | buildiog grew greater the longer the king en- 
pole, tney returned. He said that he then far in notion and speculation. and endeavored joyed existence. And then, at last, when it 
turned his view toward the river below the) to procure some knowledge in literature, but) became almost impossible to extend the area 
Falls, and saw the water so shallow that fm-| was made sensible it would avail nothing in of the pyramid further, a casing of hard stone, 
mense jagged rocks stood up in such a fright-|that which pertains to life and godliness,! polished like glass, and fitted accurately into 
ful manner that he shuddered when he thought} through the knowledge of Him who has called | the angles of the steps, covered the vast mass 
of his having frequently passed over them in! us to glory and to virtue. And as destruction | of the sepulchre, presenting a gigantic triangle 
the little Maid ot the Mist (as I often had| from God was a terror to him, because of his'on each of its four faces. More than seventy 
done). He then returned toward home, and highness and majesty, he could not endare, such pyramids once rose on the margin of the 
drove from the Canadashoresome one-half mile, he was enavled in measure to conquer this desert, each telling of a king, of whom it was 


shame, and submit to that power that would 
cleanse bis heart, for which unmerited favor, 
all within him worshipped and praised Him 
that lives for ever. And having happily ex- 


this month, of which probably very few of| willing to inform them what principles we 
you have ever heard. I refer to the time} held, and what our belief was concerning the 
when the Falls of Niagara were dry for a| fundamentals of Christianity ; and that it was 
wholeday. That day was the 3lst of March,|not being men of literature, nor any natural | 
1848. I did not witness it myself, but I was|or aequired ability as men and creatures, that | 
told of it the next day by my late brother-|could procure to us that substantial religion 
in-law, Thomas C. Street, Esq., member of|that would stand by us beyond the grave, by 
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at once the tomb and monument. Had not 
the greater number of these sepulchres of the 
Pharaohs been destroyed almost. to the foun- 
dation, and had the names of the builders of 
these which still stand been accurately pre- 
served, it would have been easy for the en- 
quirer to prove and make clear by calculation 
what was originally, and of necessity, the 
proportion between the masses of the pyra- 
mids and the years of the reigns of their re- 
spective builders —Brugsch’s Egypt. 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Settlement in the Truth.—Gospel Ministry. 

When Job Scott was laboring in the service 
of the Gospel in the year 1789, in the lower 
part of Maryland, he came to a place called 
“The Clifts,” of which he says: “ We had a 
glorious meeting at this place, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, but mostly among such as 
were not Friends, many of them being called 
Methodists, a people that abound in this land ; 
and some of their hearts have been touched 
with a live coal from the holy altar; but they 
seem very unsettled, many having hurried 
forward into much religious activity, being 
very noisy, talkative, and almost, if not quite, 
ranting. Yet I hope some of them will come 
to asettlement in the truth ; but expect many 
will quite run out, and finally shake off their 
religious exercise ; this being the natural con- 
sequence of making haste into religious per- 
formances without the pure leadings of truth 
therein. My heart and mouth were largely 
opened among them in this and divers other 
meetings; and this day,inaspecial manner, the 
streams of life flowed plentifully and sweetly, 
to my great satisfaction and comfort, and to 
the refreshment of many minds. Glory to 
God, who hath hitherto helped us! We can 
do nothing without his help, but can do all 
things required of us through his strength- 
ening influence in and upon us.” 

A few days after this he attended a meet- 
ing at Stafford, in Virginia, of which he ob- 
serves: ‘‘It was silent, except a few words at 
the close, which I felt easy to drop with my 
hat on, informing that the life was so low, 
and the springs so shut up, that I had not 


dared to attempt anything under pretence of| 


preaching the gospel; but that I felt a par- 
ticular freedom to mention something that 
bad turned in my mind to those not of our 
Society. I told them, a minister of the gos- 
pel had nothing of his own to offer to the 
people; his whole dependence is on Christ ; 
he must speak as the oracle of God, and only 
in the ability that God giveth; therefore is 
under an absolute necessity to keep silence, 
unless immediately abilitated and commis- 
sioned from God; that for their sakes, through 
the flowings of the love which I felt to them, 
I had rather desired as a creature, that the 
way might be opened for communication ; but 
that I found a flow of love and good will was 
not a sufficient qualification to preach the 
gospel; mentioning that Saul’s forcing himself 
and offering, through a fear that the people 
would be scattered abroad, displeased the 
Lord, and Samuel his prophet; that there- 
fore I had not dared to attempt to preach the 
gospel among them, knowing who it was 
that said, such as kindle a fire and warm them- 
selves by the sparks of their own kindling, 
shall lie down in sorrow, I further told them, 
that those who can appoint meetings when 
they please, and always preach in them, 
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ne, 


they may pretend, are not the ministers of 
Christ ; they have something of their own, 
and are not wholly dependent on Him. Sach 
preachers, however well they mean, and 
though even sometimes favored, for the peo- 
ple’s sakes, yet if they go in that independent 
manner, almost universally ran themselves 
into a flat, lifeless formality, and dry up what 
little spring of life they may once have felt.” 


Selected. 
THE WINDS. 


We come! we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless flight, 
And over the mountains, and over the deep, 
Our broad, invisible pinions sweep, 

Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free! 
And ye look on our works, and own ‘tis we; 
Ye call us the Winds; but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fell the forests, or fan the flower, 

When the harebell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s o’erthrown, and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o’er the slumbering wave, 

Or hurry its crew to a watery grave; 

And ye say it is we !—but can ye trace 

The wandering winds to their secret place ? 


And, whether our breath be loud and high, 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threatenings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music aerial, still ’tis we. 

And ye list, and ye look ; but what do you see? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease? 


Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s hand ; 
We come and we go at his command. 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His will is our guide, and we look not back; 
And if in our wealth ye would turn us away, 
Or win us in gentle airs to play, 
Then lift up your hearts to Him who binds 
Or frees, as He will, the obedient winds. 
Hannah F. Gould. 


What is Vulgar? 

There are few attributes that are so often 
misapplied as that of vulgarity. Those who 
frequently employ the word, who freely apply 
it to other people, and live in dread lest it 
might be cast at themselves, generally mean 
nothing more disgraceful than poverty, igno- 
rance, want of refinement, or bad taste. These 
things, or rather the name of them, they fear 
more than any actual wrong-doing, and upon 
those who exhibit them they visit the full 
weight of their contempt. 

Now it is quite possible that all or any of 
these things may be associated with vulgarity, 
but they are not in themselves vulgar. There 
are thousands of persons, poor, unlearned, 
without grace, or polish, or elegance, to whom 
the word would be wholly inapplicabie. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of the 
rich, and the educated, and the fashionable, 
who are essentially vulgar. The trait does 
not spring from outward circumstances ; it is 
inherent, it belongs to the man or the woman, 
never to their surroundings. It may exist in 
low life or in high life, in the cottage or the 
court, in the factory or the university. Noth- 
ing that is unavoidable, nothing that is honest, 
straightforward and natural can be vulgar. 
Vulgarity implies some sort of pretension, af- 
fectation, orinsincerity. Itisexhibited equally 
in two ways—by looking up with envy and 
by looking down with scorn; by flattery and 
servility, or by avoidance and contempt. It 
resides in those who wish to pass off for some- 
thing that they are not, in those who are 


whether divinely influenced or not, whatever jealous of the rich or the fashionable, and ape 


their manners, their habits, their conversa. 
tion ; and it is equally present in those who 
scora the poor, the uninstructed or the hum. 
ble, and count themselves superior on the 
mere ground of their outward advantages, 
Honest ignorance is not vulgar, but conceited 
ignorance, that affects a knowledge it does 
not possess, is, and so is the pedantry that 
holds itself aloof from and despises those who 
do not happen to have the same kind of knowl- 
edge as itself. Who has not seen the super. 
cilious and compassionate smile of a conceited 
young man, who has picked up a little in- 
formation on some special subject, and delights 
to air it before those who, though perhaps far 
wiser and better educated than himself. chance 
to be unacquainted with the matter in hand? 
Neither poverty nor wealth have, in them- 
selves, anything to do with vulgarity; but 
the poverty that has no self-respect, and the 
wealth that has respect for nothing but itself, 
are equally vulgar. 

There is nothing which more pointedly 
exhibits this trait than the eager desire to be 
considered genteel, and the continual effort 
to apprar so. At the bottom of this there is 
always an uneasy suspicion that the real 
thing is not there, and a fear of being found 
out, which leads to still more more strenuous 
exertions to deceive. But, like all counter- 
feits, it has nota truering. Real refinement, 
real power, real worth do not seek for a foil 
by uttering loud contempt of what is inferior, 
or by drawing away in disgust from every- 
thing coarse or commonplace. They can af- 
ford to rest upon their own merits, without 
trying to publish them; they look with sym- 
pathy and charity upon the short-comings of 
others, and are far more anxious to lend a 
helping or uplifting hand than to disclaim all 
acquaintance that might be thought to com- 
promise them. The would be genteel, on the 
other hand, care not whom they sacrifice to 
their low ambition. Whoever is notin the 
set to which they aspire falls under the ban 
of their contempt. Perhaps it is a young 
man, nobly working his own way through a 
college course, denying himself every luxury, 
dressing unfashionably and stadying faith- 
fully. There will be some of his fellow- 
students utterly unable to appreciate his char- 
acter, who will make bim a mark for their 
silly shafts of ridicule. Or, the butterflies of 
fashion will look down with contemptuous pity 
on the noble woman who is living too im- 
portant and valuable a life to leave her either 
time or desire for the frivolous occupations 
which satisfy their shallow souls. 

Such persons form no judgment of their 
own, of characters, actions, beliefs or man- 
ners; they accept without a qualm the dic- 
tates of popular opinion, or rather those of 
the narrow clique which they either belong 
to or aspire to join. They watch its pulse, 
and distribute their frowns and smiles ac- 
cordingly. Their thoughts must not stray 
from the beaten path, their imagination must 
not wander into forbidden ground, their feel- 
ings must be toned down to the exact level 
of conventional politeness. They are slaves 
without knowing it, and they lay down at 
their tyrant’s feet all their simplicity, all 
their candor, all their originality, all their in- 
dividuality. Their life is one of sham, and 
sham is the essence of vulgarity. Let us not 
mistake. The poor, the uneducated, the 
awkward, the unfashionable, if they but keep 
their simplicity of heart and independence of 
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mind, can never be vulgar ; bat all pretension, 
all duplicity, all affectation, all mean cringing 
to one class and haughty superciliousness to an- 
other, all conceit, vanity and presumption, all 
echoing of the voice of a set or clique, in a 
word, all that is opposed to sincerity, trath 
and straightforward honesty, is not only ir- 
rational and culpable, but intrinsically and 
inherently vulgar.— Public Ledger. 


[The following has been published in Tract- 
form in England.) 


For Tract-Writers and Readers. 

There are thousands upon thousands in 
England and America who so read of, and 
believe in Christ, as to become religious in a 
sense, but not truly godly; believe:s, but not 
saints. 

Their religion is something they bring to 
God; not that which springs from Him by 
his Spirit dwelling in their hearts. 

Christ out of them, and for them, is so writ- 
ten and preached up to them, and believed in 
by them, that Curist with them, and in them, 
is not known. 

A Christ that saves is everywhere spoken 
of: the Christ that crucifies, nowhere. The 
letter of the Scriptures is made everything: 
the Holy Spirit little or nothing. He is ad- 
mitted in theory, but little or not at all known 
in reality. 

The religion of preachers and people is more 
the fruit of the letter of Scripture enlighten- 
ing, in some measure, the understanding, than 


the Spirit, the Blessed Spirit, convincing of; 


Sin and giving a New Heart. 

A faith of man which says, “If I believe I 
shall bo saved.” is prevalent, almost universal, 
amongst professors; while the faith which is 
of the operation of God, and a fruit of the 
Spirit, is rarely seen, and seldom felt. 

‘The former, which fills the understanding 
and engages the heart with dogmas, opinions, 
doctrines, forms, and ceremonies, is every- 
where to be met with ; the latter, which unites 
the heart to God, makes one with Christ in 
spirit, brings a love which is unutterable, 
and a peace which passeth understanding, is 
scarcely anywhere to be found. 

Thus genuine Christianity faints and droops, 
while Infidelity sneers, and Popery revives. 

But who are principally accountable to the 
most blessed God for this state of things ? 

The answer is: Half-hearted, unfaithful, 
unanointed, man-made ministers on the one 
band; religious scribes and tract-writers and 
distributors on the other. 

The former, by so preaching and living as 
to make people “godly” without the real 
possession of God, who is alone the salvation of 
His people. The latter, by so writing that a 
faith which is of man, is taken to be that 
which is of God by the Spirit, leading men 
imperceptibly into the possession of a Chris- 
tianity, springing cuiefly from a cultivated 
understanding, in the place of a New divine 
Heart and right spirit, the gift of God, in, and 
by, Christ Jesus our Lord. 

He that hath ears to hear let him hear. 


There is no hearing his gracious voice, 
but by humbling ourselves under his mighty 
power; then doth He make known bis will, 
and blessed are they that bear his word, and 
obey it ; that know his will and do it.—Zliza- 
beth Stirredge. 
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ats te : For “The Friend.” | knowledged and campromised the affair. Now 
Education in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. when he markets grain be don’t stand on the 
The necessity of keeping the children of|scales. 
Friends separate from the influences of the : s 
public schools, is felt more strongly each suc- Opening of an Ancient Roman Tomb. 
ceeding year; and the concern has taken| In a letter from a Roman correspondent, 
such practical shape that but very few now| which appears in the last number of the Lon- 
go to schools which are not taught by mem-|don Atheneum, a description is given of the 
bers. This separation has thrown the teacbers|discovery of an ancient family tomb at the 
of the Society outside the influences which | fot of Aurelian’s Wall, and within the limits 
are at work in raising the standard and im-|of the Farnisina Gardens, close by where had 
proving the quality of the teaching in the|recently been unearthed a palace containing 
public and normal schools. The isolated posi-|a fine set of ancient frescoes. 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting through| The tomb is eighteen feet square, and it is 
all the life of the generation which is now/|built with huge blocks of travertine outside, 
coming into activity and influence, has kept|with brickwork inside, coated with stucco. 
it from joining actively in general movements | The doors open on the side opposite the river 
inside the Society, looking towards the same |—that is to say, on the side facing the Jani- 
end. So that, a community by ourselves,jcalum. It stood, probably, on the line of an 
there is danger that we will not make that ancient road, running along the right bank 
in educational reforms, which the|of the Tiber, which road was cut by Aurelian 
progress in educationa » e ; y 
world around us is making, aod that Friends| when he enclosed the fourteenth region with- 
in this vicinity will lose the position they|in his walls. Three or four steps led to the 
have held from the time of William Penn|door, above which was set the inscription, 
until recently, of leaders in all matters re-|engraved on a block of marble five feet long 
lating to education. Such a loss would serious-| by three wide. We learn from the inscrip- 
ly detract from the influence we have pos-|tion that the beautiful mausoleum was raised 
sessed in advancing the great m»ral reformsjin memory, and as the resting-place, of C. 
we have at heart, and would indirectly be|Sulpicins Platorinus, a “decemvir stlitibus 
prejudicial to the best interests of the Society.|indicandis,” and of his daughter, Sulpicia Pla- 
To hold our position in this respect, in-|torina, the wife of Cornelius Priscus. The 
fluences should be set at work to increaxe the|room inside hus a mosaic pavement, and three 
general interest in the subject, to arouse the|niches for cinerary urns on each wall. The 
activities and enthusiasm of the teachers, and niches are separated one from the other by 
to point the way to better results, and higher half columns of masonry, coated with marble 
motives. Such influences might take any of stucco, and supporting the cornice. The 
the following forms: niches in the centre of each wall are semi- 
1st. A general Educational Convention, |circular, those at the corners are square. In 
eld at a convenient place and time, for all' every one of them we have found a cinerary 
teachers of Friends’ schools, for committees of urn, and these civerary urns are the most ex- 
such schools, and for others interested in the quisite, the most elaborate, the most perfect 
subject, in our Yearly Meeting. In this con-|works of the kind I have ever seen. They 
vention the best methods of teaching, and|are cut in white Carrara marble, and their 
kindred subjects, could be discu-sed, and the alto relievo represents festoons of fruits and 
special needs of the schools of this Yearly | flowers alternating with bulls’ heads. Lovely 
Meeting might be found and in part supplied.| groups of birds fly around or eat the fruit. 
2nd. The publication of an educational Some of the urns are round, some square, the 
periodical, especially adapted to our wants,| motive of the decoration being the same for 
which should be a channel of intercommuni.|all of them. The cover of the round ones is 
cation on this subject. 
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in the shape of a tholus, the tiles being in the 
3rd. Some system like the societies for|shape of acanthus leaves, with a bunch of 
“Home Study,” which should encourage the flowers on the top resembling the handle. 


prosecution of systematic study by young 


The reliefs on the pediments represent 
people after leaving school. I. S. 


panoplies of various kinds. The unsealing 
of the urns was indeed a moment of great 

Sold Himself.—A story is told of a farmer!excitement; it was performed in the presence 
who sold a load of corn. When it was weighed of a large and distinguished assembly, includ- 
he slyly stepped on the scales, and then drove ing the leaders of the d:plomatic body and of the 
off to unload. When the wagon was weighed | Roman nobility. They were found half full 
he took good care not to be in it, and con-|of water (from the last floods of the Tiber,} 
gratulated himself that be had cheated the) with a bed of ashes and bones at the bottom. 
bayer by his own weight. The grain-dealer, The contents were upset on a piece of white 
called him in, and, after figuring up the load, cloth. The first heap showed nothing valuable; 
paid him in fall. As he buttoned up his coat; the second, a large gold ring without the stone, 
to go out, the buyer kindly asked him to|whicb was fouod, however, within the third 
smoke with him, and then talked over the|cinerarium, a most extraordinary coincidence. 
crops and the prices of hogs, and the likeli.| The stone, probably an onyx, has been very 
hood of the Maple Valley railway building up' much injured by the same fire which calcined 
that way, till the farmer fairly squirmed in| the bones ; still one can make out that the 
his chair with uneasiness about his chores at| engraving represented a lion in repose. Noth- 
home. At last he could stand it no longer|ing was found in the fourth; the fifth fur- 
and said he must go. The dealer quietly eia| nished two beautiful gold rings, slightly in- 
that was not to be thought of, tbat he had jured by fire, with cameos representing a mask 
bought the farmer at full weight and paid and the hunting of a bear, The last urn, in- 
him his own price, and that he would ivsist|scribed with the name of Minasia Polla, a 
on doing as he pleased with his own property.’ girl of about sixteen (as shown by the size of 
The raiser of corn saw that he had indeed the bones and teeth), contained a plain hair- 
sold himself, in one sense at least. He ac- pin of brass and nothing else. 
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Having gone through the performance we 
came back to the tomb, and directed our men 
to clear up the rubbish accumulated in the 
centre of the cellar. Wonder after wonder! 
First of all came to light the full-size marble 
statue of Sulpicia Platorina, a beautiful young 
woman, with a light veil covering the head 
and enveloping the upper portion of the body. 
The noble carriage of the figure and the gene- 
ral arrangement of the drapery recall to the 
mind the Vatican Pudicitia, even in some 
small particulars, as, for instance, the hand 
appearing under the folds of the veil. The 
statue is in excellent preservation. Second 
to appear was the marble bust of Minasia 
Pollu, one of the most refined and carefully 
executed portraits ever found in Rome. She 
was a beauty, and the artist was worthy of 
ber charms. Not a particle of the marble is 
broken or lost. 

At nightfall, when workmen and spectators 
were preparing to leave, another and more 
important statue was discovered, that of the 
Emperor Tiberius, with the sword in the 
right band, and a short drapery descending 
from the shoulder across the body. The statue 
had been crushed and split by the falling of 
the vaulted ceiling, but nothing is missing to 
restore and complete the whole. 

Summing up the results of this memorable 
and unique excavation, we have discovered be- 
neath a mere handful of rubbish, two inscrip- 
tions and a portion of a third, six cineraria, 
_the marketable value of which is stated by 
connoisseurs to be at least ten thousand francs 
apiece, three gold rings, one intaglio and two 
camei, a mosaic pavement, a bust, and two 
full sized statues. The excavation is not yet 
complete. 

It is hard to imagine and difficult to ex- 
plain how this rich tomb and its treasures 


they are yet only approaching it; and, not 
having entered its strait gate, are still too 
much strangers to its laws and ordinances, 
pertectly to keep them. In this preparatory 
state, we our taught by our frequent mis- 
carriages the insufficiency of man to direct 
his own steps; and not being yet wholly 
weaned from human dependence, Divine wis- 
dom sees meet to make use of instrumental 
helpers for our aid and encouragement, gradu- 
ally lessening and removing these, as we are 
able to endure the deprivation, till, at length, 
all these props being struck away, we appear 
to ourselves as utterly destitute and forsaken. 
Thus what was said of typical Israel is spirit- 
ually experienced by the Christian traveller ; 
“ He found thim in a desert land, and in the 
waste howling wilderness ; He led him about; 
He instructed him ; He kept him as the apple 
of his eye ;” and what followed is fulfilled, to 
his unspeakable and everlasting comfort : ‘‘As| 
an eugle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 


| 


her young, spreading abroad her wings, taketh | 


| 


them, and beareth them upon her wings, so} 
the Lord alone did lead him, and (now) there | 
is no strange God (or inferior object of de-| 


pendence) with him.’”’—piscopal Recorder. 


From the “Herald of Truth.” 
The Love of Money. 


One form in which this root of evil is some- 
times manifested is this: We often see true 
Christian brethren and sisters striving hard 
to do their duty in all things, and yet they 
are poor in earthly goods, and would actually 
need the assistance of those who have been, 
more fortunate; then we hear the more favored 
ones say, ‘‘ If those poor persons had worked 
and saved as we have done, they might have 
plenty.”’ We have often been pained to hear 
Christian professors make ‘such expressions, 


cheerful giver.”- 1 Cor. ix. 6, 7. “ For if 
there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that » man hath, and not accord- 
ing to that he hath not.” 

Dear brethren and sisters, let us thank God 
for all that He has done for us, and be con- 
tented with the way in which He has pros. 
pered us, and deal faithfully with the mammon 
of unrighteousness, ever trusting in Jesus 
who hath shed his precious blood to save us, 


ELIZABETH GARBER, 
Mancelona, Mich. 


For “The Friend.” 

‘12th mo. 6th, 1853, I went to Westtown 
to attend the meeting of the committee held 
there. In the meeting of the committee on 
Fourth-day, after getting through with the 
business, Samuel Bettle, Sr., remarked there 
was something of importance which money 
could not purchase. It was that Friends 
should be preserved under a right exercise 
that the Institution may be conducted in such 
manner as to support the primitive doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends, and educate tho 
children inthem. This was the original con- 
cern, and it bad been blessed, and he believed 
as Friends kept to this ground a blessing 
would continue to rest upon the school. He 
spoke in a feeling manner, and being now in 
his eightieth year, it seemed like a legacy left 
to the younger niembers who might survive 
him to bear in mind in the future manage- 
ment of the seminary. It was responded to 
and had a good effect upon the feelings of 
many.” 

Copied from William Evans’ Journal, the 
12th of 71h month, 1880, in the eighty-ninth 


year of our age, as a “legacy” to our dear 


friends who now have the charge of that in- 
teresting seminary. 
Davip Roserts, 


have escaped destruction or any sortofdamage,| When it appeared as though they were seek- 
notwithstanding. their being exposed to the)ing an excuse to ea-e their consciences. Thus 
view for many centuries in one of the most|they de-pise the poor, and glory in the works 


Racaet H. Roserts. 


populous and most unscrupulous quarters of the 
town. Itis difficult to explain why the tomb 
had been built so very near the Tiber, and 
almost to the level of its waters, which must 
have entered the room some ten or fifteen 
times a year. Perhaps, when Aurelian built 
bis wall close to the north side of the mausv- 
" Jeum, and raised the level of the adjvining 
quarter, the mausoleum itself was buried, and 
its treasures left untouched. 


What is Conversion ?— Though hearing and 
reading are the usaal means of convincing 


serious minds of the religious experiences of 


the faithful, such aids alone cannot turn the 
strong tide of our propensity to evil. That 
wonderful change doth not consist in a mere 
assent to truths proposed to the understand- 
ing, but in a conversion of the will by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, which alternately 
enlightens the mind, and mortifies the will, 
till the point of entire passiveness is attained ; 
when the balm of healing mercy is poured 
into the soul, and produces such a determined 
preference of good in the mind and affections, 
as fully sets it free from the dominion and 
torment of corrapt nature. During this strile 
of the two seeds of grace and evil in the soul, 
the disposition and conduct of the patients 
are wavering and inconstant, and to inexperi- 
enced and superficial observers, utterly in- 
comprehensible. ‘They are supposed by such, 
and sometimes, perhaps, by themselves, to be 


subjects of the heavenly kingdom; whereas: 


of their own bands, and not in the gi't of God, | 
who bas bestowed on every man and woman 
as He has seen fit. It matters not how small 
the talent which we have received from God, 
if we are faithful in improving it acceptably 
to Him we shall be rewarded. Let us not 
grieve or be discontented if we are not rich ; 
but let us be comforted with the declaration 
of the Apostle James where he says, “ God 
hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom.” God has 
not chosen them in the world, but such as are 
willing to come out from among the world, 
and receive his word, renounce sin, and follow | 
Jesus iv humility. Jesus said, * Blessed are’ 
the poor in spirit, four theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ He does not mean here those 


Fashion and Deformity.—Professor Flower 
delivered a very interesting lecture on this 
subject at the Royal [nstitution, having passed 
in review the various methods adopted by 
different nations and at different ages of de- 
forming or altering the natural shape of some 
portion of the body in obedience to the dic- 


tates of fashion. The different practices of 
shaving, cutting and dressing the hair and 
beard, and tatooing the skin were alluded to, 
but more attention was given to the disfigure- 
ment of the nose, lips, and ears by cutting 
holes and inserting various substances through 
them, almost identical customs being described 
among people living at most remote regions 


lof the world. The fantastic methods of filing 


and chipping the front teeth into different 


alone who are poor in earthly goods, but the patterns practised by the Malays and some 
poor in spirit; those who are contented and African negroes were then noticed. An ac- 
thank God for his protection and providence |count of the mode of altering the form of the 
to whatever extent they have been prospered; head, which prevailed once extensively in 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. If those Europe, and was almost universally adopted 
who have been blessed with this world’s goods|in Pera and on the western coast of North 
are not vain and high minded, but condescend| America, was fullowed by a description of 
to men of low estate, and are willing to dis-| the effects produced upon the feet of civilized 
tribute to the necessities of the saints, and jraces by the unnatural form of the boots com- 
walk in spiritual humility, they have an equal|monly worn, the evils of pointed toes and 
interest in the above promise with those who |high heels being exemplified by diagrams and 
are poor in this world’s goods. ‘He which|specimens. The construction of the waist 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ;)}was next noticed, the figure of the Venus of 
and be which soweth bountifully shall reap|Milo, and one taken from the last Paris 
also bountifully. Every man according as he | fashion book, being compared and contrasted. 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not) All these customs were shown to arise from 
grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God loveth a a similar propensity, which manifested itself 





civilization, to tamper with a form which good 
sense, as well as good taste, ought to teach 
was the most perfect that could be designed. 
The origin of these fashions is mostly lost in 
obscurity, all attempts to solve them being 
little more than guesses. Some of them 
had become associated with superstitious ob- 
servances, and some have been vaguely thought 
to be hygienic, most bave some relations .to 
conventional standards of personal appear- 
ance ; but whatever their origin, the desire to 
conform to common usage and not to appear 
singular is the prevailing motive which leads 
to their continuance. The vitiation of taste 
produced by these conventional standards 
which shows itself in the Malay in the pr-fer- 
ence of black teeth to those of the pearly 
whiteness, in the Bongo negro and American 
Botocudas in liking lips aud ears which are 
enormously and to our eyes hideously en- 
larged by huge wooden plugs inserted through 


them, in the Chinook Indian by contempt of 


any head which is not flattened like a pan- 
cake or elongated like a sugarloaf, is displayed 
among ourselves by the admiration of un- 
na'urally pointed toes and contracted waists. 
—The Lancet. 


Selected. 

At our Yearly Meeting in New York, in the 
Fifth month, 1808, Stephen Grellet writes: 
“ An exercise feelingly came over Friends on 
account of our young people, that the parents 
should increasingly manifest their concern for 
them, by training them up in a religious life 
and conversation, consistent with our chris- 
tian profession, and that as a proper step 
thereto, a more strict care should be exercised 
by parents and guardians over the youth, es- 
pecially on the afternoons of First-days,— 
that, instead of spending their time in visit- 
ing, or in unprofitable company, they should 
endeavor to keep them at home, reading to- 
gether the Holy Scriptures, and also other 
books calculated to bring them to the knowl- 
edge of the truths of the Gospel, and the con- 
solations of the christian religion, that there- 
by they might become better acquainted also 
with the nature of the profession we make as 
a religious Society, to ignorance of which may 
be traced many of the out-goings from among 
us, as is lamentably obvious. The interesting 
subject was so deeply felt in that meeting, 
that an appropriate minute was made thereon, 
and a committee of three men and three wo- 
men Friends was separated, to attend, as their 
way should open, all the subordinate meet- 
ings of that Yearly Meeting, and to enforce 
as they should receive Divine help, the neces- 
sity of this pious and important concern. I| 
was one of the committee separated to that 
service.— Memoirs. 


ee 


The will of God is ever best for us; and I 
am beyond a doubt confirmed, that every at- 
tempt to escape from what He appoints, and 
each impatient thought or motion under it, 
but adds to our affliction ; and that, until we 
bow without reserve, and without an inward 
murmur, to the all-righteous sway of his scep- 
tre in and over us, we shall remain, in some 
degree, unhappy and in pain. But when all 
within us bows, the work’s cut short.—/. 
Scott. 

We ask of God only whut we think will be 
best, but he gives us what he knows is best. 


in the human mind under all conditions of 
fi 


THE FRIEND. 
Religious Items, &e. 
Mennonite Discipline —At a recent Confer- 
ence of Mennonites, for the State of Ohio, the 


following points were considered and the con- 
clusions annexed were arrived it:— 


Is it right for a brother to take part in or 


encourage any thing that is no benefit to him 
but an injury toanother? Ans. No, not even 
if itis a benefit to him. “Let no man seek 
his own, but every one another's wealtb.” 1 
Cor. x. 24. 

Should not the inconsistency of ministers 
allowing their members to marry out of the 
church, without reproof, and \et refusing to 
marry them, be removed? Ans. It is re- 
moved; it is not allowed for members to 
marry out of the Church. 

If a brother has a note which he cannot 
collect has he a right to sell it? Ans. He 
has not. 

If a brother owe a brother, and he refuses 
to pay, he being more able to pay than the 
other is to lose, what should be done? Ans. 
He shall pay; if not, he cannot be a brother. 

If a brother or sister joins a secret society, 
how long can they be members of the Church 
and also of the secret society? Ans. Till they 
are admonished and have a reasonable time 
to withdraw. 

Can Anything be done in the District Con- 
ference that the Church may become more 
uniform in dress? Ans. Yes. 

We should not be conformed to the world 
in speech, conduct or apparel, but seek for 
uniformity in the Church. 

No brother should serve as juryman on a 
criminal case ; it was deemed wrong to have 
lightning rods on buildings, or to have pro- 
perty insured. We should seek to be united 
in the bonds of love, and bear one another’s 
burdens. The use of musical instruments was 
discouraged ; we should, according to the ad- 
monitions of the apostle, “sing and make 
melody unto the Lord in our hearts.’ We 
should earnestly seek to win souls to Christ. 
How can we do this? First by leading a holy 
and pious life,and giving a good example, 
and secondly, by admonishiog sinners and 
reminding them of their duty and the purpose 
for which they were created, namely: to 
“glorify God.” Which however we cannot 
do by a profession only, bat by serving and 
worshipping in spirit and in trath. 

The Universalist Convention of Ohio held 
its annual meeting at Blanchester, beginning 
6th mo. 3rd. From the report of the Secre- 
tary it appears that there aro in the State 
ninety-six churches, with 5.004 members, on 
an average of about fifty five members to a 
church. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


South African Diamonds.—The produce of warm water. 


the South African mines is enormous, and the 
quality of the stones, which is frequently 
marred by a somewhat tawny complexion, is 
reported to be improving, Vast profits have, 
of course, been realized. One gentleman’s 
“claim” is said to have cleared in two years 
£45,000. The new Rush mine alone yields 
£3,000 a day. In 1875, when the diggers 
had been at work only four years, gems to the 
value of £3,500,000 had been extracted from 
it. The packets of diamonds sent by post- 
bag from Kimberly to Cape Tgwn in i876 
weighed 773 pounds, and were worth £1 414,- 
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prospect of the supply coming to anend. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that only a very small portion of the diamon- 
tiferous regions of South Africa has yet been 
explored.— Frazer's Magazine. 

Watson Smith bas found tannin to exist in 
the leaves of the eucalyptus tree in such quan- 
tities as to promise to make the product of 
commercial importance if the tree becomes 
widely cultivated. A decoction of the leaves 
bas been drunk as tea. The wood of the blue 
and red gum varieties has sach qualities as 
will make it very desirable in the arts, 

Wet House Lots.—When you see a man 
digging acellar in soil which you know is 
underlaid by hard paa which retains the soil 
moisture, and will entail consumption on chil- 
dren reared in its cold exhalations, go to him 
and implore him not to do it—Dr. George 
Derby. 

For securing checks fr5m fraudulent altera- 
tion, The Papier Zeitung recommends that the 
paper of which the checks are to be made be 
colored in the vat with ultramarine green, 
and that the ink used for filling the amount, 
and signing the check. consist of a weak solu- 
tion of acid. This shows white on the ultra- 
marine ground, and cannot be discharged 
without the manipulations for that purpose 
leaving their trace. A bank in Lyons is said 
to have adopted this plan of check—British 
and Coloni:l Stationer and Printer. 

The favorite lithographer’s paper seems to 
be that made by the Chinese. It takes pre- 
cedence over other imported paper of its class, 
and has grown to be quite an important item 
of our trade with China. 

A new metallic compound, which is adapt- 
lable to a great variety of uses, and is likely 
ito prove a valuable substance, has lately been 
brought to notice. It is called Spence’s metal, 
and is formed by combining a metallic sal- 
|phide—iron pyrites, for instance, or other 
similar compound—with melted sulphur. The 
combination forms a liquid, which, on cool- 
jing, becomes a solid homogeneous mass, re- 
‘quiring a temperatare of only 320 dey. to 
melt it, and having the properties of expand- 
ing on cooling, of resisting atmospheric wnd 
‘climatic influences, acids, alkalies, and water, 
‘and of being susceptible of a high polish. 
| How Not to Take Cold—In a lecture on 
\* Colds and their Consequences,” Dr Beverly 
‘Robinson gave the following sensible sugyes- 
tions: ‘‘A person properly clothed may walk 
in a strong wind for a long time without 
‘taking cold, but if he sits in a room where 
there is a slight draught he may take a severe 
cold in a very few minutes. Therefore, dun’t 
isit in a room where there is a draught. Un- 
‘less you are affected by peculiar nervous con- 
\ditions, you should take a cold sponge bath 
lin the morning and not wash yourself in 
Plange baths in cold water are 
not recommended ; neither is it necessury to 
lapply the sponge bath all over the body. 
‘Occasional Turkish baths are good, but those 
(who have not taken them should be advised 
by a physician before trying them. Warm 
mufflers worn about the neck do not protect 
one against taking cold, but on the contrary 
render one extreme'y liable to take cold as 
soon as he takes them off. They make the 
throat tender. Ladies ought to wear warmer 
flannel under-clothing than they now do. Peo- 

le often take cold from inhaling cold air 
through their month. Ladies dress them- 





590. Nor does there seem to be any present selves up in heavy furs, go riding in their 
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carriages, and when they get home wonder) most fiercely ; and after he had received and 
where they got that cold. [t was by talking| given many wounds to those that attempted 


in the cold, open air, and thus exposing the|to keep him out, he cut his way through them er 


mucous membranes of the throat. The bestjall, and pressed forward into the palace, where 
protection under the circumstances is to keep he was received with the message— 

the mouth shut. Above all, be careful of 
your feet in cold, damp weather. Have thick Eternal glory thou shalt win.” 

soles on your shoes, and if caught out ina| The earnest, yet humble follower of Christ, 
rain which lasts so long as to wet through ‘has the never-failing source of strength which 
your shoes despite the thick soles, put on dry | Valiant-for- Truth found effectual in his deadly 
stockings as soon as you get home. But in|/combat. He can cry unto his King, who he 
cold, wet, slushy weather, don’t be caught out|knows can hear him and afford help. The 
without overshoes. Rubbers are unhealthy, |Lord on high, who knows the secrets of every 
unless care is taken to remove them as soon heart, is ever mindful of his people, and He 
as you get under shelter. They arrest all|will never desert those who are sincerely 
evaporation through the pores of the leather. striving to walk in the footsteps of the flock 
Cork soles are a good invention. When youjof his companions. He is an ever-present 
go into the house or your office, after being| Helper in the time of trouble. “As the moun- 
out in the cold, don’t go at once and stick tains are round about Jerusalem, so is the 
yourself by the register, but take off your|Lord round about his people, from henceforth 


“Come in, come in, 


coat, walk up and down the room a little, 
and get warm gradually.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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The Apostle Paul declared, that leaving the| 


things which are bebind and reaching forth 
to those which are before, be pressed toward 
the mark for the prize of a heavenly crown. 
He often exhorted those whom he addressed 
to the same earnest determination to secure 


even forever.” 

May He stimulate us to greater earnestness 
and zeal in working out our salvation, in true 
dependence on his help; and fill us with more 
ardent concern for the spread of his kingdom 
among men, so that both by example and pre- 
cept, we may hold forth the inviting language, 
‘*Come and let us go up to the house of the 
Lord, to the mountain of the God of Jacob; 


‘and He will teach us of his ways, and we will 


walk in his paths.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitrep Strates.—The business failures in the United 


that inestimable prize ; telling them to take States for the first half of 1880, number 2497, with lia- 
to themselves the whole armor of God, even ‘bilities amounting to thirty-three millions of dollars. 


those spiritual weapons which are mighty to 
the destruction of all that opposes the Truth. 
Many are the obstacles that obstruct the pro- 
gress of the Zion-bound traveller, and unless 
there is this determined purpose to press 
through all, to give up all, to make the salva- 
tion of our souls the great bnsiness of life, to 
do as our Saviour commanded, “ Scek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven and the righteousness 
thereof ;” there is little hope that we shall 
conquer the opposing forces of the world, the 
flesh and the devil, conspiring to stop our pro- 
gress. 

Bunyan, in his Pilgrim’s Progress, repre- 
sents Valiant-for-Truth as being met on his 
journey to the Celestial City by three armed 
men who tried to turn him back towards the 
City of Destruction. Nothing daunted, he 
stood his ground und boldly fought against 
all three. When one afterwards said to him, 
it was great odds, three against one—he re- 
plied, “’Tis trae ; bat little or more are noth- 
ing to him that bas the truth on his side. 
‘Though an bost should encamp against me,’ 
said one, ‘my heart shall not fear: though 
war shall rise against me, in this will I be 
confident.’” He further said that he cried 
for succor to his King, “ who,” he added, “I 
knew could hear me, and afford invisible beip, 
and that was enough for me.” 

The same lesson of the need of an earnest 
purpose is taught in another part of the same 
book, where the Interpreter showed Christian 
a beautiful palace which many persons desired 
to enter, but were afraid to encounter the 
armed men who stood about the door to pre- 
vent them from going in, At last a man ofa 
very stout countenance put an helmet on his 
head, and drawing a sword rushed toward 
the door upon the armed men, who laid upon 
him with deadly force; but the man not at 


|For the same period last year the liabilities were sixty- 


five millions; for the first six months in 1878, 130 
millions, In the Dominion of Canada a similar de- 
crease in the number of failures is reported. 

The demands of the watch trade in this country now 
amounts to 3,000 per day. Of this number the large 
manufactories of the United States produce 1500 a day, 
viz: The Waltham factory 750; the Elgin 500; Spring- 
field, I1l., 80; Hampden Watch Company 90; Howard 
20; Lancaster 50; Kochford 40, and others are pro- 
duced by smaller establishments. 

The statement of the Treasury Department shows the 
total amount of paper and fractional silver curreney 
outstanding in the United States at the close of the fiscal 
year, 6th mo. 30th, to be ¥735,522,956. This is higher 
than at any time since 1876; and the highest total at 
any time reached was +983,318,685, in 1865. At the 
beginning of the rebellion the total was $207,102,477— 
all State bank circulation. 

In the debt refunding operations there have thus far 
been refunded into 5’s, 4}’s and 4’s, $1,395,347,800 
bearing higher rates of interest, and the retirement has 
saved $58,289,168 in the annual interest charge for the 
debt. ‘The total annual interest charge is now $79,633,- 
981; at its highest point, 8th mo. 31st, 1865, the annual 
charge was $150,977,037. The debt which was then 
$2,756,431,571, is now reduced to $1,919,326,747. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture show 
an advance of about 8 per cent. in the price of farming 
and timbered lands, taking the average for the whole 
country. The timbered lands show a tendency to ap- 
preciate in value more rapidly than the cleared lands. 

Captain Payne and twenty-two men, trespassers in 
the Indian Territory, were arrested by scouts on the 
14th inst., and turned over to Colonel Robinson. 

It is estimated that the value of the products of the 
various manufactories of Philadelphia, for the present 
year, will reach $600,000,000. Textile fabrics of vari- 
ous kinds will contribute more than one-sixth of the 
whole. 

The exports from Philadelphia during last month 
were $5,031,591; one-half of which went to Great 
Britain, and one-tenth was carried in American vessels. 

The number of deaths in this city during the past 
week was 490. Of the whole number, 218 were adults 
and 272 children; 174 being under one year of age. 
Some of the principal causes of death were consumption. 
48; convulsions, 20; cholera infantum, 104 ; typhoid 
fever, 19; marasmus, 33 ; old age, 15; paralysis, 11. 

In New York the death rate for the past six months 


all discouraged, fell to cutting and hacking} was 25.26 per thousand. 


Markets, &c.—United States sixes, 1881, 104}; 5's, 
io 102§; do. coupon, 103}; 44’s, 110}; 4's, 


Cotton.—There was no material change in price or 
demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white is quoted at 9§ cts. per 
gallon for export. 

Flour continues in fair demand, and prices were firm, 
Pennsylvania extra family at $4.50 a -5; Ohio do do, 
$5.25 a $6; Minnesota patents, $7.12} a $7.50. Rye 
flour is steady at $4.25 per barrel. Bran sold at $16 a 
$16.50 per ton. 

Grain.—Wheat was in fair demand, and prices 4c, 
per bushel higher. Sales from $1.10 to $1.14} per 
bushel. Rye, 85 cts. per bushel. Corn, 47 a 51 ets. 
Oats, white, 39 a 43 cts.; mixed, 36 a 37 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 7th mo. 
17th.—Prime timothy, $1.40 a $1.50 per 100 pounds; 
mixed, $1.25 a $1.35; straw, $1.05 a $1.25 per 100 Ibs, 

Beef cattle—The market inactive, and prices de- 
clined fully §c. per pound. Extra, 5} a 5§ ets.; good, 
5 a 5% cts. ; common, 4 a 43 cts. 

Sheep were active, and prices rather higher. Sales 
at 3} a 5 cts., as to quality. Lambs were in demand 
and prices ranged from 4 to 7 cts. per pound. 

Hogs, 6} a 7} cts. 

Wool.—The market is firm, with a fair demand from 
the manufacturers whose stocks have become very ma- 
terially reduced. The receipts of the new clip from 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, have been small. Sales of 
Ohio } blood, 48 cts.; do. medium, 47 cts. ; combing 
Ohio, 50 cts.; Colorado improved, 22 a 29 cts.; un- 
washed Ind. and Md. 34 cts.; unwashed western, 31} a 
39 cts. 

Oils.—Linseed, 58 a QO cts.; Neats foot, 55 a 75 cts, ; 
Lard oil, 43 a 55 cts.; Sperm, crude, 45 a 53 cts,; 
bleached, $1.08 a $1.13 per gallon. 

ForeIGN.—On the 15th inst., a violent explosion 
occurred in the London and South Wales Colliery Com- 
pany’s new black vein pit at Risca, six miles from 
Newport. It is supposed that 119 men were in the pit 
at the time, and it is not expected that any can survive. 
It is believed that the explosion was caused by light- 
ning striking the winding gear at the top of the shaft. 
Only 17 bodies have yet been recovered. 

Heavy floods have occurred in some of the provinces, 
involving loss of live stock, damage to various crops, 
and some loss of life. 

The reports of famine fever in parts of Ireland are 
said to be much exaggerated. Inquiries on the spot 
show it to be ordinary typhus, and the deaths are few. 

France.—The returns of imports and exports for the 
first six months of the year, show an increase over last 
year of 171,000,000 francs in the imports, and 58,000,- 
000 francs in the exports. The Minister of Finance 
states that the Treasury will be able during the current 
— to redeem 167,000,000 francs worth of Treasury 
bonds. 

The French have under consideration the building 
of a ship canal from Bordeaux to Narbonne. The cost 
of construction is estimated at 75,000,000 francs. 

The Government sends instructions to its represen- 
tatives abroad authorizing them to assist with funds and 
otherwise any amnestied Communist residing abroad 
and unable, for want of money, to return to France. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies have been pro- 
rogued. 

Russia.—The Americans who went out to investigate 
the iron and coal prospect in Southern Russia, have 
arrived at St. Petersburg and been received with singu- 
lar favor by the Czar. 

The Russian General Kaufman has been ordered to 
Eastern Siberia with 14,000 men, to clear the district 
infested by brigands and Chinese immigrants. 

Turkey.—The Albanian leaders have decided to take 
the offensive, and have attacked the Montenegrin forces 
at divers points, and fighting is reported. It is said 
the Porte encourages the resistance of the Albanians. 
There seems but little prospect of a speedy settlement 
of the boundary question. 

China.—Dispatches from Pekin announce that Chung 
How’s sentence has been remitted, and that the Govern- 
ment has abandoned the idea of going to war with 
Russia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





